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loans which were redeemable only at the option of the State.
Such debts would submit themselves to conversion in favourable
times, yet would not give rise to apprehension in high places at
moments of crisis. After some experiment with funded loans
supplied by large financial corporations like the Bank and the
South Sea Company and with the issue of lotteries of a highly
speculative kind, the State settled down to raising fresh money
as required by the sale of simple annuities direct to the public;
its credit after the South Sea Bubble (1720) was stronger than
that of any mediate institution; it could borrow as cheaply as
the Bank itself. But there were moments when lotteries were
still required to whet the investor's appetite, and in times of
war the British Government, like the Dutch, had to come
to terms with powerful groups of loan contractors before it
could announce a new borrowing programme. The funded
debt, once secured in public estimation, grew rapidly in the
eighteenth century; its unredeemed capital sum increased from
12 millions sterling in 1702 to 243 millions in 1786, by which
date it had become the leading public investment in Europe.
Well might Sir James Steuart say, 'in Britain credit is young;
and has been tenderly reared. In France she is old and has been
accustomed for many years to rougher usage.' 'Accordingly/
Dr. Hargreaves glosses, 'after the collapse of credit in France
towards the end of 1759 Great Britain had . . . the command of
all the loanable money in Europe/1 Estimates, for example, of
Dutch holdings in the British debt in the second half of the
eighteenth century vary between 10 and 25 per cent, of the
whole; most of the interest due to Hollanders, we are told,
remained in England for reinvestment.

France offered rather more dubious opportunities to the
capitalist investors of the one European nation of the eighteenth
century which made a steady practice of placing its savings in
the care of foreign borrowers. The incident of 1759 just referred
to was one of several crises which shook but never quite destroyed
the confidence of the Dutch bourgeoisie in the French funded
debts. In the second half of the eighteenth century the kingdom

1 H, L, Hargreaves, The National Debt, p. 81.